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From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
INFERIORITY. 


We have been kindly furnished, by that 
whole-hearted friend of the oppressed, Davip 
L. Curtp, Esq., with the following narrative, 
which will establish a good claim to the 
gratitude of our readers, as it has to ours. 
No individual case could, perhaps, bear with 
greater force upon the mooted question of 
inferiority.” Here is a black man, who, in 
the best points of human character, has beat 
all France. 

EUSTACE. 

The extinction of prejudice against the co- 
lour of the skin, the injustice of such prejudice, 
and the impartial spirit of French philanthro- 
py, are illustrated by the story of a freedman 
of St. Domingo, a man not hitherto known in 
the United States, but worthy to be known 
throughout the world. 

Like the ancient serfs of Europe, forefa- 
thers of white freemen, and of white slave- 
holders too—like other coloured men of mo- 
dern slaveholding countries, and like dogs in 
all countries, he had only one name—Evusrace, 
to which was sometimes added another, signi- 
fying whose property he was, Eustace Belin. 
He was born on the plantation of M. Belin de 
Villenuve, situated in the northern part of St. 
Domingo, in the year 1773. In his youth he 
was noted for avoiding the light and vicious 
conversation, too common among such igno- 
rant and sensual beings as the mass of slaves 
must necessarily be ; and for embracing every 
opportunity of listening to intelligent and re- 
spectable whites. 

Occupied in the labours of the sugar-house, 
in which he became remarkably expert, he 
grew up respected by his master and by his 
fellow slaves. Among these his influence was 
unbounded, and to this circumstance he was 
indebted for the means of accomplishing the 
beneficent design which distinguished his sub- 
sequent life. 

It was near the time of his attaining the 
age of manhood, that the revolution of St. 
Domingo broke out. He might have been a 
chief among his comrades, but he preferred 
the saving to the destruction of his fellow- 
men. In the first massacre of St. Domingo, 
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1791, his knowledge, intrepidity, and the 
confidence of his countrymen, enabled him to 
save four hundred persons from death. Among 
these was his master. 

Eustace had arranged for the embarkation 
of M. de Belin, and other fugitives, on board 
a vessel bound to Baltimore. In the midst of 
terror and confusion, he bethought himself 
that his master would soon be destitute of 
resources in the asylum to which he was | ing made this provident arrangement, Eustace 
about to be conveyed ; and he prevailed upon | set off to seek his master; first on the field of 
upwards of a hundred of his comrades to ac- | carnage, where he trembled as he examined, 
company them to the vessel, each bearing | one after another, the bodies of the dead. At 
under his arms two large loaves of sugar. | length he found the object of his search, alive 
These were stowed on board, and they set|and in a place of safety; and having again 
sail, but not to reach the United States with- | embarked with him, and the treasure which 
out a new misfortune. They were captured | he had so adroitly preserved, he reached St. 
by a British cruiser, and a prize crew put on| Nicholas Mole. Here the fame of his hu- 
board. manity, his disinterestedness, and bis extra- 

Eustace was a superior cook, and soon ren- | ordinary courage and address preceded him, 
dered himself very useful and agreeable to|and on disembarking, he was received with 
the officers of the prize in this capacity. | distinction by the’ population, both white and 
Having gained their confidence, he was per-|coloured. He was carried in triumph; and 
mitted to enjoy entire liberty on board, and | in the midst of a ruthless war, pacific virtue 
he determined to use it for rescuing himself, | had its ovation. 
his companions, and their property, from the| On the return of peace and prosperity un- 
captors. Having possessed the prisoners of|der the government of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
his plan, and found the means of releasing | ture, M. Belin established himself at Port au 
them at the moment of action, he proceeded | Prince, where he was appointed president of 
with his usual skill and assiduity to prepare |the privy council. At this time he had ar- 
the repast of the English officers: but soon | rived at the decline of life, and had the mis- 
afler they were seated at the table, he rushed | fortune to lose his eyesight. He now regret- 
into the cabin at the head of his men, and | ted that he had not taught his slave to read. 
with a rusty sword in his hand. The officers| He expressed himself with much emotion on 
were taken so completely by surprise that|that subject, saying “ how many heavy and 
they had no weapons within reach, and no/sleepless hours of a blind old man might 
time to move from their places. Eustace had | Eustace have beguiled if he could read the 
got possession of the avenues and the arms,|newspapers to me.” Eustace mourned his 
and he now told the mess, whom he had | master’s bereavement, and his incapacity to 
lately served in so different a capacity, that if}console him. In secret he sought a master, 
they would surrender at once, no harm should | and by rising at four o’clock, and studying 
be done to any of them. They did surrender, | hard, though not to the neglect of his other 
and the vessel arrived safely with its prisoners | duties, he was able in three months to pre- 


factor in the midst of a general massacre, 
executed by the Haitian chief, Jean Francois, 
at the city of Fort Dauphin. M. de Belin 
effected his escape, while Eustace was em- 
ployed collecting together his most valuable 
effects, and committing them to the care of 
the wife of this avenging chief. She was sick 
in his tent, and it was under her bed that the 
trunks of M. de Belin were deposited. Hav- 











and passengers at Baltimore. 

At that city, Eustace devoted the resources 
which his industry and skill could command, 
to the relief of those whose lives he had 
saved. Wherever he appeared, his kindness, 
his cheerfulness, and his well-timed succours, 
carried comfort and hope. At length it was 
announced that peace was restored to St. 
Domingo, and thither Eustace returned with 
his master, who appears to have been as 
worthy as a slaveholder could be of the ten- 
der and faithful attachment with which this 
admirable negro regarded him. 

The peace was only a prelude to a bloodier 
tragedy than had been before enacted, for the 
contest was now betwixt the government and 
the aristocracy on one side, and the republican 
commissioners and the slaves on the other. 
M. dé~Belin was separated from his bene- 


sent himself to his master with a book in his 
hand, and by reading in it with perfect pro- 
priety to give a new and surprising proof of 
the constancy and tenderness of his attach- 
ment. 

Upon this followed his enfranchisement, 
not unaccompanied by remorse that it had 
been delayed so long. But freedom did not 
change; it only elevated and hallowed his 
friendship for his late master; rather let us 
say, his venerable and beloved companion. 

Soon afterward, M. de Belin died, leaving 
to Eustace a fortune which would have sup- 
ported him in ease during the rest of his life. 
But the legacies of his friend came to the 
hands of Eustace only to be passed by them 
to the needy and unfortunate. At that time 
there was a vast deal of misery, and but one 
Eustace in the island of St. Domingo. If a 
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soldier was wit 
without bread, a or mechapic with- 
out tools, the new richés of Eustace were dis- 
pensed for their supply. Of course these 
could not last long, and from that time until 
his death in 1835, a period of nearly forty 
years, he maintained himself and provided 
for numerous charities by serving as a do- 
mestic. He lived and laboured only to make 
others happy. Sometimes he was found de- 
fraying the expenses of nursing orphan in- 
fanis, sometimes administering to the necessi- 
ties of aged relations of his late master ; 
sometimes paying for instructing, and placing 
as apprentices, youths who were destitute 
and unprotected; and cften forgiving to his 
employers considerable arrears of wages 
which they found it difficult by a vicissitude 
of fortune to pay. His remarkable skill as a 
cook enabled him to provide for all these ex- 
penditures, as it secured him constant employ- 
ment in all the wealthiest families. His own 
wants were few and simall. 

Tie virtues of this humble and noble- 
hearted negro could not be hidden by the 
obscurity of his calling. In 1832 the Na- 
tional Institute of France sought him out to 
announce to him that that illustrious body 
had paid to his worth the highest homage in 
its power by awarding to him the first prize 
of virtue, being the sum of $1000. To this 
announcement, made by a member of the in- 
stitute, he replied with his habitual simplicity 

. and piety, ‘It is not, dear sir, for men that | 
have done this, but for my Master who is on 
high.” 

A bust of Eustace having been taken, it 
was submitted to an eminent phrenologist of 
Paris. ‘This gentleman, after an attentive 
examination, gave as the summary of his 
character, “ sagacity employed in the service 
of benevolence.” in looking at a collection 
of several hundred heads of philosophers, 
statesmen, and poets, I was attracted to that 
of Eustace by its superior harmony and eleva- 
tion. 1 asked his name and history, and re- 
ceived in substance the foregoing narrative.* 































































* Mr. Child brought to this country, a cast of the 
head of Eustace, which was submitted successively to 
two phrenvlogists who were totally ignorant of his 
history. ‘hey both distinctly and emphatically attri- 
buted to the individual the same character as had been 
given by the phrenologist of Paris. One of these 
gentlemen was L. N. Fowler, Esq., to whom the head 
was subinitted with the face blindfolded, and who in- 
stantly pronounced it indicative of great intelligence 

wided by remarkable benevolence. Without vouching 
fr phrenology we let the fact pass for what it is 
worth.— Ed. Human Rights. 

17 A bust of the head of this extraordinary man has 
been used by George Combe, in illustrating the organ 
cf benevolence before his class in this city.—£d, 
Freeman. 


A RUNNING COMMENTARY. 

Yet, yet, degraded men! the expected day 

That breaks your bitter cup is far away ; 

Trade, wealth and fashion ask you still to bleed, 

And holy men give Scripture for the deed. 

Thomas Campbell. 

No real poet could ever plead for slavery. 
The poet is the prophet of human nature in 
its highest susceptibilities of improvement, 
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emancipation. 


aud must look upon slavery as an outrage. 
upon all that is just and righteous. We have. 








few or no poets among slaveholders. We 
bave ng great poet, but hath uttered his de- 
testation of the system. The language o 
the classic Campbell, as quoted above, alludes 
to the obstacles which lie in the way of 
How affecting is the thought! 
and how sad the array of obstacles, especially 
in its climax! To our own land, these words 
apply with peculiar force. Let us examine 
them more closely. 

“ YET, YET, DEGRADED MEN Men—not 
brutes, not goods and chattels, but men: be- 
ings possessing immortal, social, moral and 
spiritual natures; and having claims upon 
their fellow men for all that the holy law of 
God confers. Degraded: Left without in- 
struction; exposed to vice and shame; robbed 
of their natural liberty, of their rights as citi- 
zens; despoiled of their social inheritance, 
and compelled to transmit this dreadful accu- 
mulation of debasement from generation to 
generation! Where are these degraded men? 
In America, in Washington, in the land of 
the free! and the asylum of the oppressed ! ! 

‘et! yet! the law of God is on your side; 
yet—the conscience of mankind is for you; 
yet—the tendency and the whole spirit of 
the gospel is with the cause of your emanci- 
pation; yet, yet—the expected day, the day 
which all true philanthropists anticipate, 
which must come, ultimately, is far away— 
not so far as when Campbell wrote his “ Plea- 
sures of Hope ;” but still it lingers—sull, 
mighty obstacles prevent its arrival. What 
are they? 

“ ‘TRADE, WEALTH AND FASHION !”—Trade 
in human souls and bodies; in social affec- 
tions; in the human couscience, and will, and 
purposes; in human hopes and passions. Buy- 
ing and selling for mutual profit. ‘The trade 
between the southern states themselves—be- 
tween the north and south—between the me- 
chanic arts, and mercantile transactions of 
free, northern men, and the owners of slaves 
at the south.— Wealth ;: a desire to accumulate 
property, to secure property when accumu- 
lated, extending the system, and countenancing 
even in Christian churches! Fashion: making 
labour reproachful, and slaveholding essential 
to personal dignity; thus leading even the 
hardy sons of the north, when emigrating to 
the south, to be partakers of the deed. 

*“ Anp HoLy mEN!” Consecrated men— 
Christians bought with the blood of Christ— 
associated in holy covenants; performing holy 
ceremonies; sitting in the holy banqueting 
house; nay, more, men devoted to the altar ; 
consecrated by the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery, to holy services: not Brah- 
mins, nor Rabbis, nor Moolahs; but ministers, 
Christian ministers! 

“ Give Scriprure FoR THE DEED.” Not 
merely apologise with human words ; not sim- 
ply assign plausible reasons of human inven- 
tion, but enter into the holy of holies, and 
take the words of heaven, the living coals 
from the altar of God, with which to feed the 
flame on the altar of slavery—which is the 
altar of Mammon, which is the altar of ini- 
quity, which is the altar of death, which is 
the altar of demons, and of Beelzebub the 
prince of devils, 
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selves against freedom, amdet 
tice. These are the obstacles in the way of 
American liberty. These obstacles must be 
removed. Those who hate the rye of 
slavery must arise and exert their influenee — 
against it. 
not be discussed in our social, civil, and reli- 
gious relations must not be regarded for a 
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The cry that the subject must 


moment. The sun of the nineteenth century 
is shining upon us, and all the great objects 


and enterprises of the Christian church de- 


mand the emancipation of the American 


slaves. If we have these great obstacles with 


which to contend, we have, therefore, the 


greater reason for resolute, determined and 


vigorous action. Shall we still ask more 
than two millions of men to bleed for our in- 
dulgence? Shall we still, for fear of reproach, 
refuse to lift our voice in behalf of the op- 
pressed !—to plead for the poor and needy ?— 
Pennsylvania Freeman. 


THE ANCIENT MOUNDS OF TIE WEST. 


The annexed extract is part of chap. xi. 
of a recently published work, “The Far 
West ;” in which, after describing the city of 
St. Louis on the Mississippi, the author thus 
proceeds : 


Each was a giant heap of mouldcring clay ; 
There slept the warriors, women, friends and foes; 
There, side by side, the rival chiettaims lay, 
And mighty tribes swept from the face o! day. 
Fusnt. 


It is in the northern suburbs of the city 
that are to be seen those singular ancient 
mounds for which St. Louis is so celebrated; 
and which, with others in the vicinity, form, 
as it were, a connecting link between those of 
the north, commencing in the lake counties of 
western New York, and those of the south, 
extending deep within the boundaries of 
Mexico, forming an unbroken line from one 
extremity of the great valley to the other. 
Their position at St. Louis is, as usual, a 
commanding one, upon the second bank, of 
which I have spoken, and looking proudly 
down upon the Mississippi, along which the 
line is parallel. ‘They stand isolated, or 
distinct from each other, in groups; and the 
outline is generally that of 4 rectangular 
pyramid, truncated nearly one half. The 
first collection ortginally consisted of ten tu- 
muli, arranged as three sides of a square area 
of about four acres, and the open flank to the 
west was guarded by five other small circular 
earth-heaps, isolated, and forming the segment 
of a circle around the opening. This yroup 
is now almost completely destroyed by the 
grading of streets and the erection of edifices, 
and the eastern border may alone be traced. 
North of the first collection of tumuli is a 
second, four or five in number, and furming 
two sides of a square. Among these ts one of 
a very beautiful form, consisting of three 
stages, and called the “ Falling Garden.” 
Its elevation above the leve] of the second 
plateau is about four feet, and the area is 
ample for a dwelling and yard; from the 
second it descends to the first plateau along 
the river by three regular gradations, the 
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as a ' " 
a. first with a desceatiof two feet, the second of 
jae ten, and the lower one of five, each siage pre- 
| of senting a beautiful site fur a house, For this 
be purpose, however, they can never be appropri- 
gph jou 3 at se! dell of the principal streets of the city 
is destined to pass directly through the spot, 
ust the grading for which is already commenced. 
eli The third group of mounds is situated a few 
oe hundred yards above the second, and consists 
A of about a dozen eminences. A series extends 
cts along the west side of the street, through 
le- grounds attached to a classic edifice of brick, 
_ which occupies the principal one ; while oppo- 
ith site rise several of a larger size, upon one of 
he which is situated the residence of General 
nd Ashley, and upon another the reservoir which 
ead supplies the city with water, raised from the 
~ Mississippi by a steam force-pump upon its 
h, banks. Both are beautiful spots, embowered 
P- in forest trees; and the former, from its size 
. and structure, is supposed to have been a cita- 
del or place of defence, In excavating the 
earth of this mound, large quantities of human 
T remains, pottery, half-burned wood, &c. &c. 
= were thrown up; furnishing conclusive evi- 
the dence, were any requisite, farther than regu- 
ar larity of outline and relative position, of the 
of artificial origin of these earth-heaps. About 
us 


six hundred yards above this group, and linked 
with it by several inconsiderable mounds, is 
situated one completely isolated, and larger 
; than any yet described. It is upward of 
thirty feet in height, about one hundred and 
fifty feet long, and upon the summit five feet 


wide. The form is oblong, resembling an 
y immense grave ; and a broad terrace or apron, 
it after a descent of a few feet, spreads out itself 


; on the side looking down upon the river. 
From the extensive view of the surrounding 


f region and of the Mississippi commanded by 
f the site of this mound, as well as its altitude, 
> it is supposed to have been intended as a vi- 
f dette or watch-tower by its builders. Upon 


e its summit, not many years ago, was buried 
| an Indian chief. He was a member of a de- 
putation from a distant tribe to the agency in 
St. Louis ; but, dying while there, his remains, 
agreeable to the custom of his tribe, were de- 
posited on the most commanding spot that 
could be found. ‘This custom accounts for 
the circumstance urged against the antiquity 
and artificial origin of these works, that the 
relics exhumed are found near the surface, and 
were deposited by the present race. But the 
distinction between the remains found near 
the surface and those in the depths of the soil 
is too palpable and too notorious to require 
argument. From the Big Mound, as it is 
called, a cordon of tumuli stretch away to the 
northwest for several miles along the bluffs 
parallel with the river, a noble view of which 
they command. They are most of them ten 
or twelve feet high: many clothed with forest 
trees, and all of them supposed to be tombs. 
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In removing two of them upon the grounds of|damp-stained dungeon, the sunken arch, the 


Col. O'Fallon, immense quantities of bones 
were exhumed. Similar mounds are to be 
found in almost every county of the state, and 
those in the vicinity of St. ous are remark- 
able only for their magnitude and the regular- 
ity of their relative positions. It is evident, 
from these monuments of a former generation, 
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first European fuotstep. 


St. Louis, that so little interest should be 
manifested by its citizens for those mysterious 
and venerabie monuments of another race by 
which on every side it is environed. 
we consider the complete absence of every 
thing in the character of a public square or 
promenade in the city, one would suppose that 
individual taste and municipal authority would 
not have failed to avail themselves of the 
moral interest attached to these mounds and 
the beauty of their site, to have formed in 
their vicinity one of the most attractive spots 
in the west. 
no considerable expense, have been enclosed 
and ornamented with shrubbery, and walks, 





THE FRIEND. 


that the natural advantages of the site upon 
which St. Louis now stands were not unap- 
preciated long before it was pressed by the 















their origin, together with the incidents of 
their ruin, are chronicled on history’s page 
for coming generations. But who shall tell 
the era of the origin of these venerable earth- 
heaps, the race of their builders, the purpose 
of their erection, the thousand circumstances 
atte g their rise, history, desertion? Why 
now so lone and desolate! Where are the 
multitudes that once swarmed the prairie at 
their base, and vainly busied themselves in 
rearing piles which should exist the wonder 
of men of other lands, and the sole monument 
of their own memory long after they them- 
selves were dust? Has war, or famine. or 
pestilence, brooded over these beautiful plains ! 
or has the fiat of Omnipotence gone forth, that 
as a race their inhabitants should exist no 
longer, and the death-angel been commission- 
ed to sweep them from off the face of the 
earth as if with destruction’s besom? We 
ask: the enquiry is vain; we are answered 
not! Their mighty creations and the tombs 
of myriads heave up themselves in solemn 
grandeur before us; but from the depths of 
the dusky earth-heap comes forth no voice to 
tell us its origin, or object, or story ! 


It is a circumstance which has often elicited 
remark from those who, as tourists, have visited 
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These ancient tumuli could, at 


















and flowers, and thus preserved for coming 
generations. As it is, they are passing rapid- 
ly away; man and beast, as well as the ele- 
ments, are busy with them, and in a few years 
they will quite have disappeared. ‘The prac- 
tical utility of which they are available 
appears to be the only circumstance which 
has attracted attention to them. - One has 
already become a public reservoir, and mea- 
sures are in progress for applying the larger 
mound to a similar use, the first being insuf- 
ficient for the growth of the city. It need 
not be said that such indifference of feeling to 
the only relics of a by-gone race which our 
land can boast, is not well in the citizens of 
St. Louis, and should exist no longer; ner 
need allusion be made to that eagerness of 
interest which the distant traveller, the man 
of literary taste and poetic fancy, or the de- 
votee of abstruse science, never fails to betray 
for those mysterious monuments of the past, 
when, in his tour of the Far West, he visits 
St. Louis; many a one, too, who has looked 
upon the century mossed ruins of Europe, and 
to whose eye the castled crags of the Rhine 
are not unfamiliar. And surely, to the imayi- 
native mind, there is an interest which at- 
taches to these venerable beacons of departed 
time, eaveloped as they are in mystery in- 
scrutable ; and from their origin, pointing, as 
they do, down the dim, shadowy vista of ages 
of which the ken of man telleth not, there is 
an interest which hallows them, even as the 
hoary piles of old Egypt are hallowed, and 
which feudal Europe, with ail her time-stained 
battlements, can never boast. It is the mys- 
tery, the impenetrable mystery veiling these 
aged sepulchres, which gives them an interest 
for the traveller’s eye. They are landinerks 
in the lapse of ages, beneath whose shadows 
generations have mouldered, and around 
whose summits a gone eternity plays! The 
ruined tower, the moss grown abbey, the 


“Ye mouldering relics of a race departed, 
Your names have perished ; not a trace remains, 
Save where the grass grown mound its summit rears 
From the green bosom of your native plains.” * 

_ Ages since—long ere the first son of the 
old world had pressed the fresh soil of the 
new ; long before the bright region beyond 
the blue wave had been the object of the phi- 
losopher’s revery by day, and the enthusi- 
ast’s vision by night—in the deep stillness 
and solitude of an unpeopled land, these vast 
mausoleums rose as now they rise, in lonel 
grandeur from the plain, and looked down, 
even as they now look, upon the giant flood 
rolling its dark waters at their base, hurry- 
ing past them to the deep. So has it been 
with the massive tombs of Egypt amid the 
sands and barrenness of the desert. For ages 
untold have the gloomy pyramids been re- 
flected by the inundations of the Nile; an 
hundred generations, they tell us, have arisen 
from the cradle and reposed beneath their 
shadows, and, like autumn leaves, have drop- 
ped into the grave; but from the deep mid- 
night of by-gone centuries comes forth no 
daring spirit to claim these kingly sepulchres 
as his own! And shall the dusky piles on 
the plains of distant Egypt affect su deeply 
our reverence for the departed, and these 
mighty monuments, reposing in dark sublim- 
ity upon our own magnificent prairies, veiled 
in mystery more inscrutable than they, call 
forth no solitary throb? Is there no hallow- 
in interest associated with these aged relics, 
these tombs, and temples, and towers of an- 
other race, to elicit emotion? Are they in. 
deed to us no more than the dull clods we 
tread upon? Why, then, does the wanderer 
from the far land gaze upon them with won- 
der and veneration? Why linger fondly 
around them, and meditate upon the power 
which reared them and is departed? Why 
does the poet, the man of genius and fancy, 


fairy and delicate fragments of the shattered 
peristyle of a classic land, or the beautiful 
frescoes of Herculaneum and Pompeii; around 
them time has indeed flung the silvery mantle 
of eld while he swept them with decay ; but/or the philosopher of mind and nature, seat 
their years may be enumerated, and the cir-| himself at their base, and, with strange and 
cumstances, the authors, and the purposes of | undefined emotions, pause and ponder amid 









THE FRIEND. 


the loneliness which slumbers around ? 
surely, if the far traveller, as he wanders 
through this western valley, may linger|try, he seemed to have formed a correct 
around these aged piles and meditate upon a| opinion of the African character in general. 
power departed, a race obliterated, an influ-|Comparing their superstitious practices and 
a ence swept from the earth for ever, and| degraded condition with the inestimable pri- 
dwell with melancholy emotions upd the | vileges enjoyed under the Christian system, 
destiny of man, is it not meet that those into|he has often been heard devoutly to thank 
whose keeping they seem by Providence con-| God, that he had been brought to America. 
signed, should regard them with interest and |‘ For,” he would say, “ coming to the white 
emotion? that they should gather up and pre-| man’s country as a slave, was the means of 
serve every incident relevant to their origin, | making me free in Christ Jesus.” He often 
design, or history, which may be attained, | speaks, with tears, of having seen his parents 
and avail themselves of every measure which | prostrate themselves befure the rising sun, 
may give to them perpetuity, and hand them| and adore him as their God. He distinctly 
; down, undisturbed in form or character, to) recollects being forced by violence to parti. 
other generations ? cipate in these idolatries. And many a time, 
ones as he would refer to those sad and sorrowful 
scenes, have I seen his whole frame agitated 

THE VIRGINIA NEGRO PREACHER. 


with emotion. And then he would ordinarily 

A writer in the Richmond Watchman gives say, “It I were only young enough, I should 

an interesting account of an old Negro preach- rejoice to go back and preach the Gospel to 

er, who yet lives in one of the southeastern my benighted countrymen; but,” he would 

counties of Virginia. He was kidnapped in| add, “it would be a great trial to have to live 
Africa, at the age of seven years, and was ’ 


, , where there are no white people.” 
brought to Virginia, it is supposed, in the last} Perhaps no Christian grace shone more 
ship that was permitted to land its cargo of hu- | brightly in his character than humility. His 


man beings on her shores. The late Dr. Rice | dwelling is a rude, uncomfortable log cabin— 
gave some account of him several years since | his apparel of the plainest, and even coarsest 
wm the Virginia Literary and Evangelical | materials—and yet no one ever heard a 
Magazine. We select trom the articles in| murmur or complaint from his lips. Like 
the Watchman the following anecdotes.— New | the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, his grati- 
York Observer. tude for what he has, precludes all anxiety 
A very striking characteristic of the Afri-| for what he has not. The tones of his voice, 
: can preacher is, solicitude for the prevalence | the expression of his countenance, together 
of pure and undefiled religion. No one, who| with every word and every action, proclaimed, 
made the attempt, ever failed to interest him | that in true lowliness of mind, he esteemed 
: deeply on the subject of missions. I have | others better than himself. 
seen the tear roll down his dark and fur-| His life has been one of no little toil and 
rowed face, as he listened to some thrilling | suffering. Perhaps the most imprudent step 
statement respecting the spread of the gos-| he ever took, was in marrying a woman who 
pel among the heathen. I doubt whether) was in no proper sense a help meet for him. 
any man ever prayed with more fervour than| Without religion—without any sort of men- 
he, “ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done/ tal culture—encumbered with a large family 
on earth as it is in heaven.” |of children, and surrounded by an extensive 
On one occasion, after listening with pro-|circle of other relatives, she only served to 
) found attention and deep emotion to a state-| burden him with a multitude of domestic 
) ment of a discouraging character respecting | cares, sufficient to have crushed the spirit of 
the state of religion ina neighbouring county,| any ordinary man. These people were pro- 
he said, ‘* There seems to be great coldness | fligate and idle; he industrious and economi- 


and deadness on the subject of religion every | cal. They hung around and imposed upon 


. where. The fire has almost gone out, and|him most shamefully. Often would they filch 
nothing is left but a few smoking chumps, ly-|from him the products of the labour of his 
tng about in places.” How striking is the | own hands, and then add insult to injury, by | 
idea of one’s just having religion enough “to|the grossest personal unkindness, and even 
; smoke” but not to burn! No light—no heat| cruelty. But all this only served to give ad- 
z —only a little smoke! ditional brightness and beauty to his piety. 
Speaking of the causes of a low state of|Pure gold only shines the more on being 
: religion, he said, “ Christians don’t love one| rubbed. So also with pure and undefiled re- 
4 another enough. They don’t keep close|ligion. His thoughts, his affections, his aims, 
enough together. They are too much like| were all lifted so far above the din of domes- 
) fire coals scattered about over a large hearth. | tic strife, that it seldom or never disturbed his 
Coals in that condition, you know, soon die| equanimity even for a moment. ‘The dreari- 
out. Only gather them together, and they at|ness of his home on earth only served to 
once become bright and warm again. So it| make him sigh more deeply for that “ house 
is with Christians. They must be often to-|not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
gether in the church, and they must help one| Alluding, on one occasion, to these trials, 
another.” he said, “fam such a hard headed, disobe- 
His attention bas repeatediy been called to|dient child, that I need a whipping every 
the plan of colonising the free blacks on thé| day.” 
coast of Africa, He always says promptly, 
that it will never answer, unless the natives 












































































this he replied, “ The Se 
something about dreams, but nowhere that I 
remember of any one converted by a dream, — 
or converted when he was asleep. 
derstand people a great deal better, when they 
tell me of what they say and do when they 
are awake—and when they talk about a work 
of grace in their hearts.” 













tiptures do tell us 


There lived, in his immediate vicinity, a 
respectable man, who had become interested 
on the subject of religion, and who had begun 
with some carnestness to search the Scrip- 
tures. He had read but a few chapters when 
he became greatly perplexed with some of 
those passages, which an inspired apostle has 


declared to be “ hard to be understood.” In 


this state of mind, he repaired to our preacher 
for instruction and help, and found him at 
noon, on a sultry day in summer, laboriously 
engaged hoeing his corn. As the man ap- 
proached, the preacher, with patriarchal sim- 
plicity, leaned upon the handle of his hoe, and 
listened to his story. “ Uncle Jack,” said he, 
“ T have discovered lately that lam a great 
sinner, and 1 have commenced reading the 
Bible, that 1 may learn what 1 must do to be 
saved. But | have met with a passage here, 
(holding up his Bible,) which I know not what 
to do with. It is this, ‘God will have mercy 
upon whom he will have mercy, and whom 
he will, he hardeneth. What does this 
mean?” A short pause intervened, and the 
old African replied as follows: “ Master, if I 
have been rightly informed, it has not been 
more than a day or two since you began to 
read the Bible; and if I remember rightly, 
that passage you have mentioned, is away 
yonder in Komans. Long before you get to 
that, at the very beginning of the gospel, it 
is said, ‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” Now, have you done with that? 
The truth is, you read entirely too fast. You 
must begin again, and take things as God 
has been pleased to place them. When you 
have done all that you are told to do in Mat- 
thew, come, and we'll talk about Romans. 
Having thus answered, the old preacher re- 
sumed his work, and left the man to his re- 
flections. Who does not admire the simplicity 
and good sense which characterized this reply? 
Could the most learned Polemic more effec- 
tually have met and disposed of such a diffi- 
culty? The gentleman particularly interested 
in this incident, gave me an account of it 
with his own lips. He still lives, and will in 
all probability see this statement of it. Most 
readily will he testi:y to its strict accuracy, 
and most joyfully will he now say, as he said 
to me then, “ It convinced me most fully of 
the mistake into which I had fallen. I took 
the old man’s advice ; 1 soon saw its propriety 
and wisdom ; and hope to bless God for ever, 
for sending me to him.” 


It is not often that insects have been 
weighed; but Reaumur’s curiosity was ex- 
cited to know the weight of bees, and he 
found that 336 weighed an ounce, and 5,376 
a pound. According to John [lunter, an ale- 


At one time a woman gave him a long ac-| house pint contains 2,160 workers.—Kirby 
count of a remarkable dream she had had,|and Spence. 
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* For “ The Friend.” 
Convincement and Religious Progress of 
John Spalding, late of Reading. With 
his reasons for leaving the national estab- 
lished mode of worship. 

(Concluded from p. 142.) 


Our Lord himself plainly declared, that 
“ Every one that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds 
should be reproved; but he that doeth truth 
cometh to the light, that his deeds may be 
made manifest, that they are wrought in 
God.” John iii. 20,21. Therefore it is not 
strange that those who plead for sin, which is 
evil, should speak against this light, and call 
it a natural light; or any thing, to excuse 
themselves; because it cannot but condemn 
them. Those things which the light, if at- 
tended to, would manifest to be evil, are too 
dearly loved to be parted with, while they 
can persuade themselves they are secure in 
retaining them. I speak from experience, 
and do earnestly recommend a turning to this 
light within, from all the “ Lo heres,” and 
“ Lo theres ;” the various appearances, sigus, 
and shadows, set up by the will and wisdom 
of men, in the times of darkness and apostacy ; 
even to Christ within, the hope of glory, the 
true foundation, 1 Cor. iii. 11; the rock 
against which, as it is faithfully abode in, 
even the gates of hell shall not prevail, Matt. 
xvi. 18, nor all the opposition of men. This 
I believe is the substance of every shadow, 
the reality of every appearance, the word 
nigh in the mouth and in the heart ; the true 
anointing, which is truth and no lie, and 
which teacheth all things without need of 
man’s teaching. 1 John ti. 27. This is the 
new covenant, graciously promised by the 
Most High. “I will put my law in their in- 
ward parts, and write it in their hearts, and 
will be their God, and they shall be my peo- 
ple ; and they shall teach no more every man 
his neighbour, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord; for they shall all 
know me, from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord.” Jer. xxxi. 
33, 34. 

Behold, said our Lord, the kingdom of 
God is within you. Luke xvii. 21. The seed 
of the kingdom which is sown in the heart, 
though too small for the eye of man’s wis- 
dom to discover, though it is still to the high 
professing Jew a stumbling block, and to the 
worldly wise Greek foolishness; yet it is to 
those who hear its call ard obey it, Christ 
the power ot God, and the wisdom of God. 
1 Cor. i. 23, 24. This I believe produces 
the new birth, without which our Lord de- 
clared no one ever could see the kingdom of 


God. John iii. 3. The birth which is not of| pectation of something ; and if it is weightily | altar, Isa. vi. 6. 


blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God. John i. 13. For that 
which is born of the flesh, however high and 
specious its appearance, is still flesh; and 
that which is born of the Spirit, however 
mean and contemptible in the eye of man’s 
wisdom, is Spirit. ‘The gospel is a spiritual 
dispensation. The Spirit of Truth inwardly 
manifested, our Lord promised should guide 
into all truth. John xvi. 13. The apostles 





























were not to leave Jerusalem till they had re- 
ceived it, Acts i. 4; and then we are in-|at such times to wait, silently wait, for the 
formed, “ they spake as the Spirit gave them | reception of spiritual power, lest we should be 
utterance.” Acts ii. 4. We have no reason|like those who offer the sacrifice of fools. 
to suppose they used any [set] form of words, | Eccles. vy. 1. ‘“ Let not thine heart,” said 
neither that they spake when or where they |the wia@ man, “ be hasty to utter any thing 
chose; but we are frequently informed of} before God, for God is in heaven and thou 
their going or forbearing, as by the Spirit|upon earth; therefore let thy words be few,” 
they were directed: Acts viii. 29; xix. 7, &c.|ver. 2. ‘ Without me,” said our blessed 
neither are we to suppose that this influence | Lord, “ ye can do nothing.” John xv. 5. Yet 
and direction of the Spirit was confined to|the practice of many who profess to follow 
any period of time; for, says our Lord, “ Lo, | him, evidently declares that they think they 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of|can do without him, for they are, as to words 
the world” Matt. xxviii. 20. What a de-|and outward performances, always ready. 
parture from their example and precepts is|‘The apostle plainly declared, that “ we know 
lamentably conspicuous among most profess-|not what we should pray for as we ought, 
ing Christians; who have invented various | but it is the Spirit that helpeth our infirmi- 
images, forms, and modes of worship, which | ties.” Rom. viii. 26. Then what are all the 
they can perform when they please; evi-|arts of composition, and the powers of human 
dently acknowledging that they think the in-| eloquence, without this assistance, but as 
fluence and assistance of the Spirit unneces-|‘‘ sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal?” 
sary ; at least that they will begin at a venture, | ‘‘ When ye pray,” said our Lord, “ use not 
whether it may come or not! Surely it may | vain repetitions as the heathen do; for they 
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from him, Isa. xxix. 13; surely it is needful 


be well to consider, whether it is not offering | think they shall be heard for their much 


strange fire before the Lord. Lev. x. 1. The| speaking,” Matt. vi. 7; a language too ap- 
only true worship under the gospel dispensa-| plicable, I fear, not only to the prescribed 
tion, is, agreeably to our Lord’s express de-| formal prayers, but to the more private ex- 
claration, that which is in spirit and in truth,|tempore productions, as though prayer con- 
John iv. 24, and as the influences and mov-| sisted in outward expression; an idea repeat- 


ings of the Spirit, (although so absolutely | edly condemned in the Scriptures of Truth. 
necessary, as that no acceptable worship can| ‘The apostle, after saying we know not 
be performed without them) are not at our|what to pray for, adds, “The spirit itself 


command, how proper, yea, how needful| maketh intercession for us, with groanings 
then, is an humble, silent, dependent waiting | which cannot be uttered,” and Christ called 


upon Him who alone can administer this as-|them hypocrites who prayed to be seen of 


sistance; that thereby the true preparation of| men, Matt. vi. 5; and directed his disciples 


the heart may be experienced, to receive|to pray in secret to the Father who seeth in 
whatever He who searcheth the heart, and | secret, ver. 6. The apostle also recommends 
who alone knoweth what is good for those/a praying always, with all prayer and suppli- 
who wait upon him, may be pleased to ad-|cation in the spirit, and watching thereunto 
minister: whether immediately, by his still | with all perseverance. Eph. vi. 18. He does 
small voice in the secret of the heart, or in-| not recommend to begin singing as soon as 
strumentally, by whomsoever he may please|they conclude a prayer. In another place, 
to appoint ! he exhorts to a “ Continuing instant in pray- 
“ They that wait upon the Lord,” said the |er.” Rom. xii. 12. Again, “ Pray without 
prophet, “shall renew their strength.” Isa.| ceasing,” 1 Thes. v.17; from all which I 
xl. 31. It is the professed object of most|think it must appear that there may be true 
assemblies for religious worship, to wait upon | prayer without words, and that there may also 
the Lord. Now, whether those, who in so-| be words without proyer. I believe there are 
lemn humble silence wait to feel the influences|those possessed of considerable abilities, a 
of the Spirit to instruct and enable when and | ready flow of words, and a pleasing cloquent 
what to offer, or what immediately to receive | delivery, who can at any time when they 
from the Fountain of good, are such as that/| please, deliver what I have heard called an 
promise applies to; or those who are always | excellent prayer; without wailing to feel that 
ready to begin, either in a prescribed form, | influence, which can alone enable to “ pra 
or in the exercise of their own natural or| with the spirit, and with true understanding; 
acquired abilities, whether they may have the | but though such exercises may produce a tem- 
assistance so necessary or not, I think a little | porary warmth, both in speaker and hearer, 
serious consideration may determine. Indeed |! believe, it will be found to be only a fire of 
the plain express meaning of the term, wait-| their own kindling, a mere appearance, and 
ing, appears to me to be a silent, attentive ex-| not the effects of the live coal from the true 
The same observations are 
considered, that, at such times we more par-|equally applicable to every other external 
ticularly profess to approach the sacred pre-| performance of worship, public or private: 
sence of Him “who searcheth the heart,|for however it may affect the outward ear, 
trieth the reins, and requireth truth in the in-| yea, and kindle sparks, as it were producing 
ward paris,” who cannot possibly be deceived | a temporary warmth; if it does not proceed 
or amused by the most plausible expressions | from the immediate sensible movings of the 
or the most eloquent language, who hus de-/| Spirit of Truth, I much fear the appellation 
cidedly condemned the practice of drawing | of will-worship is too applicable to it. 
near to him with the mouth, and honouring} I have also had a fear, that a language of 
him with the lips, whilst the heart is fur|old, respecting some of whom it was said, 


















“ They limited the Holy One of Israel,” Ps. 


religious societies, where any particular man 
or set of men assume to themselves the ex- 
elusive right of teaching or preaching: a 
practice I believe totally repugnantsto the 
gospel dispensation, and the uniform example 
and precepts of Christ and his apostle. For 
I fully believe that no human authority, call, 
b qualification, or ordination, can make a minis- 

P ter of Christ. 
Christ himself. It is absolutely necessary 
that every individual Christian should be 
born of the Spirit, John iii. 5; and surely it 
must also be necessary that the ministers of 
Christ should, in an especial manner, be so 
too. Paul said he was made an apostle, “ Not 
of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ 
and God the Father.” Gal.i.1. And,as I 
before observed, the dispensation of the gos- 
pel being a “ dispensation of the Spirit,” the 
ministers thereof are ministers of the Spirit, 
and not of the letter: not ministers of the 
word only, though Scripture words them- 
selves; but of the “ Word of eternal life,” 
even of the “ Word which was in the begin- 
ning, which liveth and abideth for ever.” 
1 Pet. i. 23. ‘That Word which is quick and 
powerful, discerning the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.” Heb. iv. 12. Words may 
have, and no doubt have, their service, as the 
spirit brings to remembrance, and giveth 
utterance ; but to steal the words of Scrip- 
ture, see Jer. xxiii. 30, 31, and put them in 
a premeditated fourm, however eloquently they 
may be delivered, I believe is not preaching 
the gospel. But I believe, that they who are 
particularly called, qualified, and sent by 
Christ himself, as I believe every true minis- 
ter is, will not presume to preach or pray, 
when, where, or what they please; but as 
they are immediately moved and directed by 
the Spirit of Christ, inwardly revealed ; see 
Gal. i. 16, who can alone know what is need- 
ful to be administered, and these as they 
freely receive, they will agreeably to our 
Lord’s command, freely give, Matt. x. 8, 
&c., without any view to temporal interest 
whatever. And as they are not their own, 
they cannot dispose of their time or talents, 
according to their own wills; but as He who 
hath called them is pleased to direct. 

To conclude: the few observations I have 
now offered, may perhaps, to unprejudiced 
minds, be sufficient to evince the inward spi- 
ritua! nature of the gospel dispensation ; and 
that signs and figures, all external ceremonial 
performances, are totally abolished from that 
worship, which can only be performed in spi- 
rit and in truth. John iv. 23, 24. 

They may also evince, that the only ne- 
cessary qualification for true worship, is the 
influence and direction of the Spirit of Truth 
inwardly revealed : that this necessary assist- 
anse is not confined to time or place, nor to 
any particular man or set of men. For as the 
apostle declared, “ The manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man, to profit withal.” 
1 Cor. xii. 7. I believe there are no indi- 
viduals arrived to the years of discretion, but 
who are favoured with a sufficient portion 
thereof, if properly attended to, to direct 


















































| them into the paths of true judgment. 
Ixxviii. 41, is applicable to most professing ; Word, even the Word of eternal life, is nigh 


That is the prerogative of | gree of experience, I do earnestly recommend 
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to me, I found it otherwise when I was turned 
unto the Light, which did manifest all reproved 
things. Then I came to see that the guilt 
remained, while the body of death remained, 
and through the power thereof was led into 
the act of sin. ‘Then | saw there was need 
of a Saviour to’save from sin, as well as the 
blood of a sacrificed Christ to blot out sin, or 
fuith in his name for the remission of sins 
past.” “Then,” he adds, “ was that cry 
known: ‘ Oh, wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from this body of death?” 
He appears to have deeply felt his lost and 
undone condition, and thus all his confidence 
in * notional faith,’"—a mere intellectual be- 
lief—was taken away, and he was led to cast 
himself at the feet of the Lord Jesus in true 
humility and nothingness of self, and to wait 
for the arising of His light upon his soul. In 
this situation he found himself not alone; for 
a little company of persons, actuated by simi- 
lar feelings, drew together, and were led, in 
unity of spirit, to assemble together, to wait 
in the silence of the flesh and of the mind, 
for the arising of the Sun of righteousness 
with healing for their wounded spirits. This 
they did in great fear and awe, under a sense 
of their own unworthiness to appear in the 
presence of a pure and all-seeing God; and 
as they continued to look. singly to the light 
of Christ, in his own time, the Lord was 
pleased to look down upon their distressed 
condition. “ After,” says he, “we had met 
together for some time, as we had seasons 
and opportunities, and also sought the Lord 
with travailing spirits both night and day, 
when we were at our callings, and on our 
beds—for we could not cease, our souls were 
so afflicted—being in our assemblies exer- 
cised in the living judyment that sprung in 
the light, in our souls, and looking for the 
salvation of God, the wonderful power from 
on high was revealed amongst us, and many 
hearts reached therewith, and broken, and 
melted together before the God of the whole 
earth; and great dread and trembling fell 
upon many.” ‘ Then,” he continues, “the pri- 
soners of hope began to come forth,” and the 
* promises of the Lord came to be fulfilled 
unto many,”—* and some taste of the oil of 
joy came to be witnessed, and a heavenly 
gladness entered the hearts of many, who in 
the joy of their souls broke forth in praises 
unto the Lord; so that the tongue of the 
dumb, which Christ, the healer of our infirmi- 
ties, did unloose, began to speak and utter the 
wonderful things of God. And great was the 
dread and glory of that power, that, one 
meeting after another, was graciously and 
richly manifested amongst us, to the break- 
ing, tendering, and melting of our hearts, 
souls, and spirits before the Lord. Then our 
hearts began to delight in the Lord, and in 
his way that he had cast up; and with great 
fervency and zeal we began to seek after 
him, and to meet oftener together than. be- 
fore; our hearts being so affected with the 
presence of that blessed power that daily 
broke forth amongst us in our meetings; 
through which we were greatly comforted, 
strengthened and edified. For it was that 
same Comforter, our blessed Lord promised 


The 
to all, nor need any look to men for instruc- 
tion; but this same anointing, if the mind is 
simply and unreservedly directed to it, teach- 
eth all things and is truth. 1 John ii. 27. 
Who is there, who has not felt its secret re- 
proofs for evil, and its approbation for good? 
To this true teacher, of whose all-sufficient 
aid I have thankfully to acknowledge a de- 











the particular, unwearied, faithful, attention 
of every individual. 


Reading , 30th of the Tth month, 1794. 


For “ The Friend.” 
BURNYEAT. 


John Burnyeat was born at Crab-tree-beck, 
in Cumberland, England, about the year 1631, 
and received a tolerable education, such as 
the country afforded, and the moderate cir- 
cumstances of his parents permitted. In his 
early youth he was visited by the tendering 
touches of Divine love, which inclined his 
heart after the way of peace. He was dili- 
gent in reading the Holy Scriptures. He 
also endeavoured, by intercourse with those 
who were generally iooked upon as men of ex- 
perience, to obtain a knowledge of religion. 
Of the result, however, of his enquiries from 
this latter source, we have merely the in- 
formation that he found no true satisfaction 
or edification in it. He was seeking the 
Lord, but knew not where to find him, nor 
how to become. acquainted with his truth. 
But about the twenty-third year of his age, 
George Fox’s steps were directed into that 
part of the county of Cumberland where John 
resided. ‘This eminent apostle preached the 
gospel of peace in that country “ in the power 
of the Most High,” being “ filled with the 
strength of His Word ; in the wisdom whereof 
he directed thousands unto the light and ap- 
pearance of Christ Jesus their Saviour, in 
their own hearts.” John was among those who 
gladly received the message of his preaching ; 
and continuing steadfastly attentive to the in- 
speaking Word to which George directed all 
his hearers, he “‘ came to be informed con- 
cerning the right way of the Lord.” He now 
also came to know the powerful judgments of 
the Lord’s Spirit, purging out the old leaven; 
by which he was brought into deep affliction 
and sorrow, such as he had never known in 
his former outward profession of religion. 
Referring to this time of close trial, and deep 
plungings in the laver of regeneration, he says 
in his journal, “it was the day of Jacob’s 
trouble ; for the God of heaven, by the light 
of his blessed Son, which he had lighted me 
withal, which stirred in my heart, let me see 
the body of death and power of sin which 
reigned in me, and brought me to feel the 
guilt of it upon my conscience, so that I 
could say he made me even to possess the 
sins of my youth. And for all my high pro- 
fession of an imputative righteousness, and 
that though I lived in the act of sin, the guilt 
of it should not be charged upon me, but im- 
puted to Christ, and his righteousness imputed 
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he would pray for, and which the | men hungering and thirsting after the mar: | go to any meeting abroad, I went, and cleared 
Father should “John xiv. 16 and 26. | row and essence of true religion, which formed | myself as the Lord gave ability; and so did 
#* Then were our hearts inclined to hearken | the nucleus of the people called Quakers. For} return again to my calling, and to our owa 
unto the Lord; and our ears, which He had| this description applies equally to most of| meeting, where I did delight to wait in silence 
openéd to hear, were bent to hear what the | those meetings, which gradually united, under | upon the Lord. For I loved that much, be- 
Spirit’s teaching was, and what he said unto} the instrumentality of George Fox and his|cause J found an inward growth thereby, 
the church, who was the chief Shepherd and} companions, into a compact bor'y of Chris-|through the teachings and openings of his 
Bishop of the soul. And thus were we|tians, cemented together by a unity of faith,| Spirit in my heart.” It appears, however, 
gathered into a right gospel exercise and/and by a fellowship in sufferings, as well as|that for about two years he had seen that it 
gospel worship, by Him through whose name | in the consolations of the gospel. would be required of him at some future time 
we had received remission of sins past, and| As this little band, whose progress we have | to pay a visit to Friends in America. In the 
whose blood had sprinkled our hearts from] been considering, continued steadfast in their| spring of 1662, he went up to London to 
an evil conscience, and who gave the pure|aim after true spiritual experience of the| consult George Fox “and others of the el- 
water that washed and made clean. So that| work of religion on the heart, and faithful in | ders,”—* for,” he adds, “ I loved to have the 
with true hearts many began to draw nigh | their dedication to the Lord alone, his power | counsel and countenance of my elder brethren, 
unto God in the full assurance of faith, as the | and presence were renewedly known to break | who were in Christ befor2 me.” On his re- 
ancient saints did, and were accepted, and|in upon their assemblies; whereby their un-|turn home, he was clapped into prison for 
had access by that one Spirit, by which we|derstandings “ were still more enlarged into| about fourteen weeks, merely for visiting his 
came to be baptized in one body. And so|the mysteries of life and hidden things of| brethren who were already in bonds. He re- 
[we] came to drink into one spirit, and were God; so that many, through the favour of | mained in England, visiting various meetings, 
refreshed, and greatly comforted, and grew} God, grew in their gitts, and had their mouths | and staying partly at home, until the summer 
up together in the mystery of the gospel fel-| opened, and so became instruments in the} of 1664, when he believed, as he says, “ the 
lowship; and so worshipped God, who is a} Lord’s hand, to bear witness unto the world| season was coming upon me, wherein the 
Spirit, in the spirit received from him ; which | of the day of the Lord that was broken forth | Lord would have me go and fulfil his word, 
is the gospel worship, according to Christ’s| again; and also they were sent to bear wit-|that I had yielded unto in spirit so long ago.” 
appointment.” ness against the world and its evil deeds, with | Accordingly he departed for America with 
A little further on in his journal, he adds:jall the false religions with which mankind | the concurrence of his friends, and landed in 
*« Oh, the joy, the pleasure, and the great de-| had covered themselves, in the darkness and| Barbadoes; and for three or four months 
light that our hearts were overcome with| apostacy which had spread over them, and | found himself constrained to contend oe 
many times, in our reverent and holy assem:|now was seen and discovered by the light | against the innovations brought into the churc 
blies! How were our hearts melted as wax,| and day of God.” by John Perot and his adherents, who had 
and our souls poured out as water before the} We may now briefly follow the subject of| been very hurtful to Friends in that island. 
Lord, and our spirits, as oil, frankincense and | this memoir through the more active scenes| Afterwards he sailed into Maryland, and la- 
myrrh, offered up unto the Lord as sweet in-| of his subsequent life. He appears to have|boured fervently in the gospel, having large 
cense, when not a word outwardly in all our| been among the number of those whom he| meetings, the Lord’s power accompanying 
assembly has been uttered ! mentions as “ having their mouths opened,|him, and Friends being greatly comforted. 
“ Thus then came we by Him to be gather-| and being made instruments in the Lord’s| But here also he met with a contentious spi- 
ed into covenant with God, and to witness the} hand, to bear witness against the world and | rit from the apostacy of one Thos. Thurston, 
fulfilling of the promises of God, in whom all| its evil deeds.” He says that for about four | who drew a party after him for a while, and 
the promises are yea and amen; and so came| years he continued at home, mostly attending | gave occasion of great trial and exercise to 
to sit together in heavenly places in him,and|to his temporal business; being fervent in| faithful Friends. By degrees, however, “ most 
to feed upon the heavenly food, the bread of} waiting on the Lord, and diligent as occasion|of the people came to see him” in his true 
life that came down from heaven, which} occurred, in visiting those among his fellow|character, “and in the love of God to be 
Christ, the heavenly Shepherd, did give unto| professors who were suffering imprisonment | restored into the unity of the truth again ;” 
us.”—** And growing thus into this experience | for the testimony of a good conscience. But |‘ but he himself was lost, as to the truth, and 
of the goodness of the Lord, and of the sweet-|in due time, the Lord, who called him into} became a vagabond and fugitive as to his spi- 
ness, glory, and excellency of his power in| his service, pointed out to him a more public | ritual condition, and little otherwise as to the 
our assemblies, we grew in strength and zeal} path of duty, and one which led him also into| outward.” 
for our meetings more and more, and valued| suffering for the ‘Truth’s sake. His first In Virginia he had again to contend against 
the benefit thereof more than any worldly} crrand of this kind was to expose the false |the errors of John Perot, to the convincement 
gain. Yea, it was unto some more than our | pretensions of those who assumed the charac- | of several of his deluded followers. He then 
appointed food.” ter of shepherds of the flock, but were no| went northward, and visited Friends in New 
n another place, describing these meet-| better than hirelings, making merchandise of | England, and afterwards returning to Barba- 
ings, he says, they “ met together, and waited} the truth for their own earthly gain. ‘This| does, departed for England. Here he spent 
together in silence, may be sometimes not a| of course kindled the jealousy and animosity | about three years, chiefly in travelling, and 
word in our meetings for months ; but every! of those who felt their craft to be in danger ;|then returned to America, accompanied by 
one that was faithful, waiting upon the Living| so that they endeaveured, by false accusa-|his friend, William Simpson, as far as Bar- 
Word in our own hearts, to know sanctifica-| tions, to inflame the minds of their hearers|badoes, where the latter was removed by 
tion thereby, and a thorough cleansing andj against him. Their slanders had the effect|death. In the course of his visit to the 
renewing of our hearts and inward man.| intended, and the people te!l upon John, beat-| American colonies, being on Long Island, he 
And so we came to receive more and more} ing him in an outrageous manner with their] says, “in our meeting for business, we had 
of the spirit of grace and life from Christ our| Bibles, &c., and had him conveyed to the|an exercise with several that rose up in a 
Saviow, who is full of it—in whom the ful-| common jail at Carlisle, where he remained | wrong spirit against the blessed order of the 
ness dwells; and in the power thereof we did| for twenty-three weeks. After his release,|Truth, which, by the power of God, Friends 
worship the Father, who is a Spirit, and|he travelled in the work of the ministry in| were gathered into, and sweetly settled in.” 
waited upon the teachings of his grace in our| Scotland and Ireland, and was imprisoned in| In this case also, as in the former cases of 
hearts. And he taught us thereby to deny|the latter country at least four times. At/trouble in the church, he appears to have 
ungodiiness and worldly lusts, and to live| length returning home, he diligently followed | been very serviceable, plainly dealing with 
righteously, godlily and soberly in this present | his outward business for about a year and a|those who’ were in error, and convincing 
evil world.” half, visiting meetings in the vicinity as he| many who had been more or less led astray 
Here we find portrayed in glowing colours | found it laid upon him. “ As | found,” says| by the insinuations of designing nien. He 
the character of those solemn gatherings of| he, “any motion upon me from the Lord tol travelled very generally over the country 


















































settled by Friends, and in Maryland met with 
George Fox, who had lately come from 
Jamaica. Travelling thence through New 
Jersey, they had to depend on the Indians 
chiefly for their accommodations at night, 
except when they slept in the woods. In 
New England, particularly about Salem, they 
again encountered the errors of John Perot 
and his followers, and earnestly laboured 
against them. The eyes of some were 
at length opened to see their delusion, so 
that they were enabled to condemn it pub- 


again preached and clearly held forth.” 

George Fox says of him, that “ he was an 
elder and a pillar in the house of God,” —*“ a 
man endued much with the wisdom of God, 
and in it had a care of the welfare of the 
church of Christ.” And he winds up his 
testimony concerning him, by this encou- 
raging language :—* But he is gone to his 
rest; and the Lord, by his eternal arm and 
power, is able to raise up others in his 
place.” 

— 


While the harmless pleasantry of the fol- 
lowing lines is calculated to produce a smile, 
they are not destitute of a good moral. 


THE PRIEST AND THE MULBERRY TREE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF HEADLONG HALL. 


Did you hear of the curate that mounted his mare, 
And merrily trotted along to the fair? 

Of creature more tractable none ever heard; 

In the height of her speed she would stop at a word, 
And again with a word, when the curate said “ Hey,” 
She put forth her mettle, and galloped away. 


oa. 

hroughout this journey John Burnyeat, 
and the Friends that were with him, among 
whom were occasionally George Fox, Wil- 
liam Edmondson, and John Stubbs, had to 
encounter the opposition of many priests and 
others who darkly opposed the Truth. At 
length, being clear of this country, he sailed 
for Ireland, where he landed on the 24th of 
the 3d month, 1673, travelled extensively 
through most parts of that nation, and then 
returned to England. From this time till 
about the year .682, he was much occupied 
in various journeys in his native country ; in 
which he laboured abundantly in the Gospel, 
and contended against the errors introduced 
into the church by John Story and John 
Wilkinson. He then removed to reside in 
Dublin, and continued his Jabours and suffer- 
ings for the cause of Christ. He was instru- 
mental to the convincement of many, and to 
the peace of the church and the unity and 
fellowship of Friends. This was his home 
till the year 1690, when it pleased Infinite 
Wisdom and Mercy to take him to Himself. 
In his last illness, which was of about twelve 
days’ continuance, his friends of Dublin tes- 
tify that “ he was preserved in a sweet frame 
of spirit—The Lord did attend him with 
His heavenly power and presence, to his 
comfort and our great satisfaction.—He was 
wonderfully preserved in a sensible condition 
to the last; and quietly and peaceably de- 
parted this life, about the 59th year of his 
age.” In speaking of his character, they re- 
mark that “his testimony for the power of 
Truth and righteousness was clear. His con- 
versation was so heavenly, and becoming the 
principle of truth he was a preacher of, that 
we know no one that can truly charge him 
with any thing that might spot his profession| The narrative respecting the slave Eustace, 
or ministry. He was a messenger of glad | which we have copied from the Pennsylvania 
tidings, and directed us to the blessed Light, | Freeman, exhibits, in our opinion, an eleva- 
that God had caused to shine in our hearts. is sublimity of virtue, combined with 
He was a true pattern of godliness and piety, | singular benevolence and goodness of heart, 
in- an humble and inoffensive conversation, | which may rate with the noblest exemplifica- 
apt to teach, ready to give heavenly advice | tions of moral principle and worth of any 
and instruction, a good example in all things:|country or nation, whether of European, 
an early comer to meetings, and a diligent | Asiatic, or African descent. The evidence of 
waiter therein. Many times he would sit a/ its authenticity appears unquestionable. What 
pretty while in silence, not being forward to | cool intrepidity, self-possession, and prudence 
speak; reverently waiting upon the opening | was evinced in the rescue scene on the voy- 
of the heavenly life. Our dear friend and|age to Baltimore—and again in the escape 
brother did greatly delight to read the Holy | from the massacre at Fort Dauphin. What 
Scriptures, and would often, and with great | refinement of sensibility and tenderness in the 
earnestness, advise Friends frequently to read |exigency of his master’s becoming blind; 
the same, and the young and tender in years | what disinterestedness, self-denial, and pure 
more especially; as also Friends’ books, | benevolence displayed on the occasion of his 
wherein the principles of ‘Truth were treated | becoming sole legatee of the master’s posses- 
of; so that none might be ignorant of the| sions; and lastly, what a rare spirit of genu- 


As near to the gates of the city he rode, 

While the sun of September all brilliantly glowed, 
The good priest discovered, with eyes uf desire, 
A mulberry tree in a hedge of wild briar; 

On boughs long and lofty, on many a shoot, 
Hung large, black, and glossy, the beautiful fruit. 


The curate was hungry, and thirsty to boot; 

He — from the thorns, though he longed for the 
ruit ; 

With a word he arrested his courser’s keen speed, 

And he stood up erect on the back of his steed ; 

On the saddle he stood, while the creature stood still, 

And he gathered the fruit, till he took his good fill. 


“ Sure never,” he thought, “ was a creature so rare, 
So docile, so true, as my excellent mare. 

Lo here, now I stand !” (and he gazed all around,) 

“ As safe and as steady as if on the ground, 

Yet how had it been, if some traveller this way, 
Had, dreaming no mischief, but chanc’d to say Hey ?” 


He stood with his head in the mulberry tree, 

And he spoke out aloud in his fond reverie: 

At the sound of the word, the good mare made a push, 
And down went the priest in the wild-briar bush; 

He remembered too late, on his thorny green bed, 
Much that well may be thought, cannot wisely be said. 
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ine piety is m reply to the 
profiered homage of thé National Institute. 
We have inserted another article from the 
same journal, with the title “A Running 
Commentary,” which, as it is without quota- 
tion mark, we suppose to be from the pen of 
the editor himself, of whose talents in that 
line we have many proofs. Whether right 
in this conjecture or not, we deem the article 
a fine specimen of caustic, indignant elo- 
quence ; and however unpalatable to one de- 
scription of readers it may prove, it has truth 
on its side—undeniable truth. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


. Visiting Managers for the Month.—Joel 
Woolman, near Frankford ; Lindsey Nichol- 
son, No. 24, South Twelfth street ; George 
R. Smith, No. 487, Arch street. 

Superintendents. — John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Edw. M. Moore. 


TEACHER WANTED. 

A Friend, of good literary and mathemati- 
cal attainments, is wanted in the boys’ de- 
partment of Mount Pleasant Boarding School, 
Ohio. Apply to Benjamin H. Warder, of 
this city, or to Benjamin W. Ladd, Smith- 
field, Ohio. 

a a er ee 

Diep, on the 16th of eleventh month, 1838, Exizazeru 
Wiruits, wife of Samuel Willits, formerly from Little 
Egg Harbour, New Jersey. She was of a meek and 
quiet spirit, and had for several years acceptably filled 
the station of an elder in the monthly meeting of Scipio 
New York. During her last sickness of 16 days, in 
which she was a great sufferer, she was preserved in 
patience and in entire resignation to the Divine will. 
She was the mother of a numerous family, over whom 
she exercised an unceasing Christian watchfulness, and 
was very faithful in promoting their diligent attendance 
of our meetings, for worship and discipline. 

Notwithstanding her bodily sufferings were great, 
yet the heavenly enjoyment of her mind, she said, ex- 
ceeded what she had ever before experienced. When 
engaged in vocal prayer, though in a low tone of voice, 
she was understood to express her humble thankfulness 
for the full assurance that her heavenly Father would 
be graciously pleased tu give her a place in his king- 
dom of rest and peace. Her mind was full of love to 
all, and_she frequently expressed her gratitude to those 
who waited on her. She quietly departed, without sigh, 
groun or struggle, aged sixty seven years. 

— 9th month Ist, 1 Hervey Larnam, aged 
thirty four years, a member of Scipio Monthly Meet- 
ing. He and his wile were on a visit to their relatives, 
some distance from home, where he received a kick 
from a horse, of which he died the next day. During 
the interim he was in severe bodily pain, but his mind 
was peaceful. 

He said he had been preparing for such a time, and 
among other comfortable expressions, he remarked that 
he had no recollection of having spoken in anger to 
man or beast: when at any time he hud felt distarbed, 
he kept silent until his mind became quiet. 

After solemnly recommending to his wife to bring up 
their little son, their only child, in the fear of the Lord, 
he departed in peace. 

—— on the Sth of first month ult., at Stephenson, 
Illinois, Grorcr Bacperston, late of this city, and a 
native of Bucks county, in this state, in the 26th year 
of hisege. [is death was caused by a fall from a 
building, and took place a few hours after the accident. 
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